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each word is found in its own order without reference to the corresponding 
word in the original Hebrew or Greek, and derived forms are arranged alpha- 
betically rather than under their primary or root forms. Whatever loss this 
may be for certain purposes, it is undoubtedly a gain in what professes to be 
a concordance simply. To save space in quotations, words occurring many 
times are classified according to their connection with other words, rather 
than given in their natural order, e. g., a verse containing the word "people" 
may not perhaps be found under that word but under some expression like 
All people. All the people. Among the people. Before the people, People of 
God, His people. People of the land, and so forth. While this arrangement 
facilitates the finding of a word, by one familiar with the method, it is con- 
fusing to one who uses the book only occasionally. 

In a hundred references two incorrect ones were found. A fuller exam- 
ination would be necessary as a basis for judgment upon the general accuracy 
of the work. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the book is the Bibliography in the 
Introduction. This is much more than a bare list of concordances, but is 
rather a historical survey of concordance making, from the first Latin concor- 
dance in the thirteenth century to the present time. It includes Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew concordances and those of the principal modern versions as well 
as those in English. To the last named division alone nine pages are devoted. 

C. E. C. 

Defense of the Christian Faith. By Professor F. Godet; translated by 
W. H. Lyttelton, A.M., Rector of Hagley and Canon of Gloucester. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons : New York, 1895. $1.75. 
Books on apologetics have played an important part in the history of the 
church. Infidelity and rationalism are constantly shifting the ground of attack 
on Christianity, hence many books of the past on "The Evidences" are prac- 
tically worthless, because they are not up to the needs of the times. 

Professor Godet's book is fully abreast of modern thought, and by its 
broad scholarship, logical argument, and suggestive treatment of the subjects 
of modern apologetics supplies a felt need to the student and minister. 

The book consists of seven lectures, which while lacking a unity of treat- 
ment are yet separately of great importance. 

The mention of them will suffice to show the author's comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. 

I. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
II. The Hypothesis of Visions. 

III. The Miracles of Jesus Christ. 

IV. The Supernatural. 

V. The Perfect Holiness of Jesus Christ. 
VI. The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
VII. The Immortality of the Apostolic Gospel. 
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In the first three lectures the author has carefully treated the well-known 
arguments for the miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ, but adduces noth- 
ing new ; in the last four lectures, however, his treatment is fresh and stimulating 
to thought — that on the supernatural is very suggestive; he shows how the 
intervention of God in the history of the world is conceivable, and proves his- 
torically and scientifically such intervention, and from his facts shows the 
element of the supernatural in the history of humanity. Many striking pas- 
sages might be selected from these lectures ; one must suffice. 

" He CGod) elevated him (man) into the same sphere of moral life in which 
he himself moves. Thus soar in a region above the blind domain of matter 
and its laws these two supernatural beings, the one relatively supernatural, 
who gradually gets himself free from nature, as a child does from his cradle ; 
the other absolutely supernatural, out-topping Nature by the whole height of 
his spiritual being. . . . Man lifts his head above Nature and discovers and 
recognizes God, the supernatural in him springs upward toward that from 
which it derives its being, joins itself to the supernatural which is divine, and 
enters into an indissoluble treaty of union with it." 

On the whole, the book is well written and is undoubtedly a contribution 
to the study of apologetics. The translation is clear, epigrammatic and 
worthy of praise. H. F. M. 

The Religions of Japan. By W. E. Griffis, D.D. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, l8g5. 

Two classes of readers will find great satisfaction in this work. First 
those who have hitherto inquired in vain for an account of the religions of that 
marvelous people now occupying the front of the world's stage ; and second 
those possessed by the new and pregnant notion that religion, like all other 
human activities, will be studied imperfectly and inconclusively until studied 
comparatively. The former class will find gathered here in one compendious 
form matter from scores of monographs recently contributed by specialists in 
Japan, but the existence of which is hardly known outside. For the latter 
class we venture to predict nothing short of surprise as they find how reli- 
gious movements supposed peculiar to Europe have occurred also and usually 
previously in Asia. 

The religions to be considered are Shinto — Japan's ethnic faith — , Confu- 
cianism and Buddhism, each and all as unmistakably Japanese as are the 
language and art of Japan. Under Shinto are passed in review phallicism, 
— a phase of religion utterly strange to most readers — , ancestor worship, 
nature worship, and last that arrest of development which has preserved 
Shinto so perfectly for the hierologist to study today. 

Under Confucianism the familiar "five relations" of society come in for 
review, of course, and are very significantly contrasted with their Christian 
analogues. The superiority of Christianity easily appears at each count, 
though here no doubt estimates of the real state of morality in Japan will differ 



